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_ Is Our Policy Toward Western 
Germany Sound? 


wuncer: 

“come, friends, to historic Town Hall in New York City for 
@0th broadcast of America’s Town Meeting of the Air. As 
lssned on your radio tonight to listen to this program, millions 
ur fellow Americans joined you, listening to one of the 267 
ns of the American Broadcasting Company. They are meet- 
ith you to consider one of our common problems—a problem 
ice together—a problem which has in it the seeds of another 
war. 

ler this week this program will be broadcast by short wave 
he “Voice of America” to all parts of the world. 

apan, a group of alert young Japanese will record what 
ear, translate it into the Japanese language, and send it 
eral dozen Japanese newspapers, as a syndicated feature. 
penny and his associates met these young people last summer 
ian, and brought back some of these syndicated Town Meet- 
‘ith them. 

through the miracle of your radio, your crier’s bell—free- 
bell—rings each week across our land and around the 


* to preside over our discussion, here is your moderator, 
sident of Town Hall, founder of America’s Town Meeting, 
» V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause) 


cator Denny: 
1 evening, neighbors, and thanks for your wonderful 
ise to last week’s program. We’ve tabulated the results of 
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your voting on the question of recognition of Communist C. 
and I’ll give you the results at the close of tonight’s meeting. 
Once again the editors of Life magazine and our program | 
mittee selected the same subject for discussion the same V 
This week’s editorial in Life on the “Rise of Western Germ 
probes deep into tonight’s question and reminds us of the ut 
importance of our policy toward Western Germany. 

That we chose the same subject at this time was mere | 
cidence, but it is not accidental that informed people everyw 
are beginning to realize that.we need a consistent foreign p 
which must be applied in all of our foreign relations, and that 
policy must be based on principle rather than political expedi 

Military expediency divided Germany into four parts at the 
of World War II. The fear of World War III has resulted it 
establishment of two Germanys—the eastern one dominate 
Russia and the western half united at last under the joint co 
of the United States, Britain, and France, but with a large mee 
of self-government. . 

Is our present policy toward this new Western German } 
sound? 

Edward Litchfield, just returned from Germany and fo 
director of Civil Affairs in Military Government there; anc 
James Pollock, professor of political science at the Unive 
of Michigan, former adviser to General Clay, feel that it is. 

Telford Taylor, former brigadier general and chief couns 
the War Crimes trials at Nuremberg; and Charles M. LaFol 
one-time military governor at Wuerttemberg-Baden, Gern 
and now National Director of Americans for Democratic Ac 
feel that we are not following a sound policy toward We 
Germany. 

We hear from the first affirmative speaker, Mr. Edwar 


Litchfield. Mr. Litchfield. (Applause) 
4 


Dr. Litchfield: 


Before attempting to defend our present policy toward 
many, I would like to explain what Dr. Pollock and I under: 
that policy to be. In broad outline, we believe it contains ‘ 
major principles: first, the controlled revival of German econ 
and political life; second, the incorporation of Germany int 
effective economic and political framework for Western Eu! 
and, third, the democratization of the German people. 

I agree with this policy and, with one exception, I agree 
the manner in which it has been put into practice. Our poli 
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ing German economic and political life seems to me sound 
ree very practical reasons. 

the first place, the Germans are a proud, able, and educated 
e, who will never develop a convinced democracy if they 
nue to identify it with the depressed and subject status of 
cupied nation. 

aversely, if Germany is permitted a constructive revival 
1 will occupy her people and permit them to retain their self- 
ct, the democratic forces within the country will be tre- 
ie = strengthened. 

lhe second place, failure to permit a natural revival would 
tably foster an introverted nationalism, which, in this period 
-cold war, might well become a Soviet ally, and thus endanger 
vhole program for Western Europe. 

ally, German revival is necessary because her coal mines, 
|mills, manufacturing plants, and technical abilities are 
td if Western Europe is to have the prosperity required to 
i the economic, political, and, perhaps, military aggressions 
» Soviets. 

may not like it, but the fact is that our margin of power in 
¢ is not so great that we can afford the loss of German co- 
ion. But the question of German revival cannot be isolated 
‘ne remainder of our policy for Germany. It must be con- 
kt in conjunction with our plans to integrate Germany into 
ective political and economic framework for Western Europe. 
ink our Government recognizes that a revived Germany is 
danger if she stands alone as an independent national unit. 
wer, a Germany whose Ruhr is subject to European controls, 
.any whose resources are allocated by central European 
:; a Germany whose standards of democratic practice are 
+t to European scrutiny — in short, a Germany whose 
signty has been abridged like that of other European nations 
t such a danger. 

{ third principle—democratization of the German people— 
most basic in the structure of American policy for Germany. 
we’ve made progress—substantial progress—in establish- 
any of the outward forms of democratic living, the most 
rant fact in Germany today is that the philosophic frame- 
nd the psychological foundations for day-to-day democratic 
te are still missing. Supplying them will require a genera- 
patient, thoughtful, and even inspired effort. 

Je our present policy is directed toward such a program 
aoeratization, our practice should give us real concern. 
reek this program faced serious opposition in the Bureau of 
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the Budget, and it is constantly threatened by the widesr 
belief that because we sponsor a controlled German econ 
and political revival we have necessarily completed our occ 
tion responsibilities. 

This is dangerous — perhaps catastrophic — for if this _ 
principle is subordinated in planning, or ignored in practicc 
will have undermined the remainder of our plan and postp 
to later years the only basic problem we ever faced in Gern 
(Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Litchfield. Well, how do you out there a 
the length and breadth of America feel about this now? De 
agree with Mr. Litchfield? But, listen, there’s another side 
that’s going to be told first by Telford Taylor, New York atto 
who has held various legal positions in our Government, thi 
of which was general counsel to the FCC. From there he 
into the Intelligence Service of the Army. During the first Nv 
berg trial, Mr. Taylor was deputy to Supreme Court Ji 
Robert H. Jackson, and succeeded him as chief counsel fo 
War Crimes in October, 1946. He resigned from that positioz 
from the Army with the rank of Brigadier General in A’ 
of this year. He is now practicing law here in this city. We wel 
Mr. Telford Taylor. (Applause) 


Mr. Taylor: 


My objections to the manner in which the occupation has| 
carried out are not based primarily on what we have don: 
what we have failed to do. I have never favored a puniti 
vengeful policy toward the German people, or a depressed 
man economy. I believe that the announced policies to whie 
occupation was dedicated, as described by Mr. Litchfield, w 
general, excellent, but Mr. LaFollette and I both feel tha 
occupation has suffered from a woeful failure to follow th 
with some of the most important policies. 

There has been a disproportionate emphasis on the ecot 
recovery aspects which has been detrimental to other ¥ 
important objectives, especially the educational and related 
grams intended to promote democratization. 

Certainly we cannot force feed democracy to the Gen 
and I don’t criticize military government because Germa 
not yet noticeably more democratic than it was when the 


ended, but I do criticize our failure to make a serious 
in this field. 


tompared to the time which our top officials spent on economic 
ters, Our investment in the education field was utterly 
\gnificant. Take the problem of textbooks, especially those deal- 
with recent European history and politics which are, by far, 
most important from the standpoint of democratization. As 
as the autumn of 1948, no such texts were available in the 
ols and colleges in the American zone. 

he old Nazi texts were banned and no new ones were available. 
aresult, the last few decades of German history, which should 
, a powerful lesson for German youth, have been a mere 


mittedly, the re-education program presented real difficulties, 
it was never tackled as a major occupational effort. Instead 
is been a backwater in which a pitifully small group of sincere 
have struggled valiantly to move a boulder with a toothpick. 
ais neglect of our most important occupational objective has, 
act, caused the Germans to conclude that most of our talk 
i democratization is window-dressing. To this day, we have 
«% convinced the Germans that we mean business. This failure 
‘Jar to explain why the Germans have restored so many Nazi 
jerters to jobs in the civil service, to the teaching profession, to 
sublishing business, etc. 
‘= reasons for this are important today only if they help us 
M@roid mistakes in the future. Postwar public indifference to 
Beation problems has played a part, together with a misplaced 
4. for economy. There is little point in spending billions of 
Avs to win a war if one balks at spending the additional mil- 
Mito win the peace. 
Dr. Pollock no doubt will emphasize, the growing tension 
ussia has made our occupation.task more difficult. But far 
™% dictating the abandonment of our primary purposes of 
scratization, the East-West split makes that purpose all the 
@) vital, for only a democratic Germany will be a reliable ally. 
nestly hope that preoccupation with the Russian menace 
Mot blind us to the realities of the German situation, and lead 
j earsue the illusion that a revived German army, large or 
‘ would promote our security. 
{ - time may come when manpower is the main problem of 
| ‘mm European defense, but that time isn’t here yet. The ques- 
\ oday is where to find the necessary tanks, and planes, and 
ent. I can think of many soldiers who can more safely 
Siisted with these arms for the defense of democracy than 


"\: members of the Wehrmacht. (Applause) 


: 
: 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Taylor. Well, Dr. Pollock, that is pretty, 
criticism. As a special adviser to General Clay in Military ( 
ernment in Germany and consultant to the Secretary of the Aj 
as well as various other official appointinents to the Governn 
what have you to say? Dr. Pollock is professor of political sei 
at the University of Michigan. In 1946, he was awarded the M 
for Merit, the highest civilian recognition given by the U1 
States Government, for his work in Germany during the oce 
tion period. Recently he served as a member of the Hoover . 
mission on Reorganization. We are very glad to hear at this | 
from Dr. James K. Pollock. Mr. Pollock. (Applause) 


Dr. Pollock: 
As a result of the recent Paris Conference of the three fon 
ministers and the negotiations in Western Germany bet 
-the Allied High Commission and the Adenauer Governr 
the policy of the United States and its allies is to strengthen 
encourage the Bonn Government and to work toward its inti 
tion into the framework of Western European union. 
It is likewise our policy, as Dr. Litchfield has pointed on 
strengthen the security of Western Europe by obtaining th 
operation of the West German Government in the Internat 
Ruhr Authority and with the work of the Allied Military See 
Board. 

I believe we now have a clear and sound policy toward We 
Germany. This policy is the result of our four years of exper! 
under the occupation. It has resulted in the formation of a v 
able and satisfactory West German Government, under 
perienced leadership and on a democratic foundation. Ii 
achieved more positive results and accomplished more for 
country and for the peace of the world than one could reaso1 
have expected at the end of the war. 4 

Out of the German chaos and despite the opposition o 
Soviet Union and the existence of almost insuperable diffiet 
the United States has moved steadily forward toward the elit 
tion of Germany as a menace to peace and toward her dev 
ment as a peaceful member of the international community} 

The basic fact which has conditioned our German polie 
been the failure of the Soviet Union to observe its agreet 
with respect to Germany. What we might have done if the £ 
Union had codperated and if we had not had to secure the 

by-day agreement of the French and the British is now t 
the point. Mr. Taylor seems to overlook this point. 
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e important fact is that there is now a well-established West 
man Government, representing two-thirds of the German peo- 
standing between Western Europe and the Soviet Union in 
at might have been a dangerous power vacuum. 

lhe least we can do in our own interests, as well as in the 
rests of world peace, is to assist that hopeful German Govern- 
tin every way consonant with security. West Germany is now 
rong and can be made an even stronger bulwark against 
cessive Soviet Communism. At the same time, her undoubted 
arces can assist materially in the rehabilitation of the Euro- 
mn economy. 

present, we’re winning the battle for Germany against com- 
nism without currying favor with the Germans, and without 
lificing anything vital in our democratic credo or in sound 
rity planning. 

imat is practical for Germany in its present poorhouse condi- 
| erowded with thirteen million refugees—and, I might add, 
hxumbers are mounting 800 a day with arrivals from the 
ist Zone and Eastern Germany—is entirely different from 
t would have been feasible and practical if all the Allies, 
tding Russia, had codperated from the beginning of the 
Wpation in carrying out the provisions of the Potsdam 
Pement. 

he Adenauer Government should be satisfaction and answer 
#<h to those who doubt the accomplishments of our denazifica- 
policy. Nazism can hardly be a menace when Konrad 
Maauer, a devout Catholic, a bitter foe of communism, and a 
Ma of Western European codperation, becomes, through the 
Hess of a fair and constitutional election, the official head of 
"Vest German state. 

We've every reason, I believe, to be proud of our record in 
many. The firm and practical administration of General Clay, 
Worted in the last year by the able diplomacy of Secretary 
Mison, has brought out of the German chaos a West German 
@rnment on the basis of which we can now move forward 
Mor without the Russians toward a settlement of the German 
fem in a treaty of peace. (Applause): 


. nk you, Dr. Pollock. I was so interested in giving this 
nee your background over there in Germany that I forgot 
1 you are now professor of political science at the University 


chigan. 
W, all of these people are authorities in their field. Our fourth 
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speaker, Charles M. LaFollette’s background is that of a law 
a former Congressman representing the Eighth District of Indi 
one-time Military Governor of Wuerttemberg-Baden, in ¢ 
many, and now National Director of Americans for Democ1 
Action, known as A.D.A. Mr. Charles M. LaFollette. (Applai 


Mr. LaFollette: 


I do not agree with Mr. Litchfield that we have controlled 
economic and political revival of Germany. I agree with’ 
Pollock that Russia has broken her agreements with respec 
Germany, but I do not agree that that action justifies our 
in Germany with which I am in disagreement. I agree with 
associate, Mr. Taylor, that we have made a failure of our eff 
toward education, and I heartily endorse his belief that t 
should be no German army at this time. 

I do not quarrel with what our Government has said it wa 
to bring about in Germany—a peace-loving democratic Gern 
—but I insist that the way we are carrying out that polic 
tending more to defeat our aims than to bring them about. 

We have on our hands today a Nationalist Germany where) 
60 per cent of the civil servants and the high economic offi 
are the same people who supported Hitler. Instead of dem 
a positive promise from the new German Government that 
will be no more German aggression, we have accepted wh 
called that government’: s earnest determination to mail 
demilitarization. 

What is perhaps worst of all, for this is certainly no we 
insure peace, we have allowed the democratic elements in | 
many to be discredited almost to the point of destruction. | 

How did all this come about? ° 

In the first place, we have mistaken the trappings of deni 
for democracy, itself. Much too early in the occupation we. 
the Germans state constitutions, election laws, and ballots, 
then said, “Now, you conduct your own internal affairs, an 
will only observe, report, and advise.” 

We wrongly assumed that people who had lived 13 years u 
Hitler understood democracy, or knew how it worked. Hé 
surrendered in practice our right to remove former Nazis. 
office or at least to tell them what to do, and having given uj 
prerogative to veto economic policies that favored the well- 
at the expense of others, we then said to the Germans, | 
correct your own mistakes.” 

But they couldn’t correct their mistakes because we ha 
them return to proportional representation, which had al 
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a failure in Germany, and we accepted constitutions which 
ed elected officials to have a four-year term as a minimum. 
1 the second place, no occupying power has ever more shame- 
y treated people who tried to support its policies than we have. 
irst, we picked for occupation jobs the liberal Germans who 
never been infected with Nazism. But we failed to uproot the 
undemocratic civil service system, and that made it possible 
Nazi judges and government workers to return after they 
been acquitted in the shameful denazification process. 

he Liberal Democrats we threw out were the only ones who 
G have carried out our policy. We must strive to execute our 
y of supporting democratic forces in Germany. We did not 
bw a sound policy in Germany when we denied the people of 
Hin the right to elect representatives to the West German 
Jiament. 

2 Social Democratic parties in Europe are America’s best 
ls We must not repeat this error, although it may be too 
even now. 

this connection, let me quote a paragraph from the platform 
americans for Democratic Action, pertaining to Germany. 
sport for democratic forces is not a mere phrase. It means 
bert to trade unions. It means full rights to social and economic 
“iment. It means the encouragement of the free press, and a 
f<posure to democratic ideas. It requires the exclusion from 
nsibility of those who have demonstrated their antagonism 
smocracy by their previous efforts to destroy it.” 

ommend that statement to the people who are executing our 
Wy in Germany. German democracy will be smothered again 
Ass we insist on giving it the chance to breathe and grow. 
Yolause) 


perator Denny: 


| all, gentlemen, as you've laid this problem out here before 
&. seems very complex. I know a lot of us want to ask ques- 
4, but we're going to let you ask each other questions up here 


re we take the questions from the audience. Dr. Litchfield, 


| Litchfield: Mr. Denny, it seems to me that we’ve devoted 
ly too much time to the question of past history—whether 
Mould have had proportional representation in 1946, whether 
®iould have permitted Germans to vote at that time, and a 
4; of other questions that have been raised by the negative, 
y a question of whether or not those of us who were there 


Th 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


JAMES KERR POLLOCK—A native of 
New Castle, Pa., Dr. Pollock has his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and his Ph.D. 
from Harvard. After periods as profes- 
sor of history and politics at Geneva 
College, and instructor of political 
science at Ohio State University, he 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Michigan as an instructor in political 
science. He has been a full professor 
since 1934, and chairman of the social 
science division since 1944. 

Dr. Pollock has served as a member 
of the Michigan Committee on Elec- 
tions, chairman of the Michigan Civil 
Service Study Committee, and was an 
election official at the Saar Plebiscite in 
1935. He has served on various federal 
committees and has been a consultant 
for several government agencies. 

In 1947, Dr. Pollock was special ad- 
viser to General Lucius Clay, Chief of 
Military Government for Germany. He 
is the author of many books and other 
writings, and has also been a radio 
commentator. 


TELFORD TAYLOR—Mr. Taylor, an at- 
torney, was born in Schenectady, N. Y. 
He has an A.B. and an M.A. from Wil- 
liams College and an LL.B. from Har- 
vard. Mr. Taylor has taught history 
and political science at Williams Col- 
lege, been law clerk to the U.S. Circuit 
Judge of New York, assistant solicitor 
with the Department of the Interior, 
and senior attorney for the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. He 
was an associate counsel for the U. S. 
Senate committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States, and gen- 


at that time did a sound job. That’s a debatable matter, ever 


those of us who were there. 


COLUMN 


eral counsel for the Federal Com 
nications Commission. 

During World War II, Mr. Ta 
was a commanding major in the ™ 
itary intelligence service, lieute, 
colonel on the general staff corps, 
colonel of the general staff corps 
signed as military intelligence of 
in the European Theater of Operat 
He served as a membey of the sta 
the chief of counsel and repres¢é 
tive of the United States for pros 
tion of the war criminals. In 194¢ 
was made a brigadier general 
Chief of Council for War Crime 
Nuremberg. 


EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD — Dr. L 
field is former Director of Civil Aj 


Civil Service Commission. 


CHARLES MARION LAFOLLETTE- 
LaFollette was born in New Alk 
Ind., in 1898. He attended Wabash 
lege and Vanderbilt University 
was admitted to the Indiana bar 


to the Indiana General Assemb: 
1926, and to the U. S. Congress in 
In 1947, he went to Germany as De 
Chief Counsel for the War Crime 
was also Director cf Military Go 
ment for Wuerttemberg-Baden, 
many. 

Mr. LaFollette served with the 
Army during World War I. He is 
National Director of the Americar 
Democratic Action. 


The question this evening is the question of current poli 
think that it’s essential that we come back to the major issue 
to what current policy is. I, therefore, would like to ask Mr. Ta 
as to whether or not he has any basic disagreement with 
present policy of economic and political revival in Germany w 
really began with the establishment of the Bonn Governm 
and which has been recently illustrated by the tendency to k 
Germany back into the community of European nations, an 
agree to—at least, to study—the question of dismantling. ‘ 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Taylor, he sounds like a law 
doesn’t he? Step right up to the witness stand. 

Mr. Taylor: I, of course, do not favor economic repressio 
Germany. I do favor any step to bring Germany into the ¢ 
munity of Western democracies. But that entirely leaves oper 
question as to whether we are putting emphasis on the 3 
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gs to bring this about. When Mr. Litchfield tells us that every- 
ie is working well except the democratization policy, I think 
he has described a very nice airplane. We get in the airplane 
| it’s lined with good intentions, and it even has a pretty 
rwardess, but you look out the window and yourre still on the 
jund—the darned thing just isn’t flying yet. (Applause) 
r. Denny: Thank you. Dr. Pollock? 
x. Pollock: The answer, Mr. Taylor, seems to be that the 
fons have made such remarkable progress in removing some 
‘he conditions which have to be removed if we’re going to 
leiop a democratic system that I can’t understand why you 
.k the airplane doesn’t take off. 
ike Germans have made, I think, a rather remarkable economic 
»very—with our help, to be sure—but until stomachs are filled 
_antil people have some place to live, and until there is some 
® for the morrow, it’s rather ridiculous to talk about the 
Messtul democratic program. 
ir. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Pollock. Mr. LaFollette, do you 
§ to comment on that, please? 
Ge. LaFollette: I think that I would agree with some of the 
netives that he stated. I think Dr. Pollock and I will both agree 
Mr. Litchfield that we should not have made second-class 
Mens out of the Germans. 
Mhat I object to is that what we have said by our policy of 
Mwterference, which required American Military Government 
and by while German officials practiced economic policies 
Mh made second-class citizens out of the economically weak 
Mnans, has made it impossible for this airplane to be relied 
4. because the mass of the German people, upon whom we 
rely, have been alienated. I should like to ask Dr. Pollock 
thinks that a policy of noninterference which has gotten 
Mresult is a satisfactory policy. 

4. Denny: Now, Mr. Litchfield wants to comment first, and 
1} we'll hear from Dr. Pollock. 
‘}. Litchfield: Mr. Denny, before Mr. Pollock answers that 


(ion, I’d like to point out the significance of the admission 
* been made both by Mr. LaFollette and Mr. Taylor. Mr. 
“hr specifically told you that he accepted the policy of eco- 
%: and political revival—the first point. He also said he 
ited the notion of bringing Germany systematically into an 
rated Western Europe. 

w these are two of the most basic points in the present 
on program. I think that in discussing this we shouldn’t 
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overlook the fact that this part of the policy seems to be gener: 
conceded. 

The question then turns upon the degree of democratization, 
like to submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that if you have. 
signed a plane and designed it well, and if you’ve built it and 
in production, but we still have a few bugs to work out—it doe 
necessarily follow that the plane as a whole should be junked. 
we should conclude that the effort—to use the term that’s on’ 
evening’s program--is not sound. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you. I wonder if we should let 
Taylor comment further on that plane because he’s the man \ 
started this. (Laughter) You're the fellow that built this lk 
Mr. Taylor. | 

Mr, Taylor: Yes, but the trouble with this plane is at the mon 
that you can’t take these three things—economic recovery, 1 
gration, and democratization—and treat them separately. 
example, the question arose recently at the Strassburg Cou 
as to whether Germany should be admitted to the Counei 
Europe. Well, I happen to think that it should. 

The trouble is that this failure in the democratization { 
proved to be one of the most fatal obstacles to bringing that ab 
because, if you remember rightly, Monsieur Herriot got up 
said that the recent trend to nationalism in Germany was 
thing that scared him off this business and that until there 
a sign of improvement he wouldn’t go along with it. We « 
have a failure on the democratization front and achieve 
integration objective. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. Pollock, it’s time to hear from: 
again. 

Dr. Pollock: I would like to ask our opponents specifically y 
they would have done to have avoided some of these things ° 
criticized. Mr. LaFollette talks about not uprooting the | 
service in Germany. If he’d been with me the last two yeat 
Washington, he would have found out that that’s a pretty diff 
thing to do in any country. Because we didn’t make a com} 
success of uprooting all old established existing institutions 
hardly a fair criticism. The process is not yet completed. 4 
who have we discredited, anyway? He refers to the fact tha 
have discredited liberals. I thought I had indicated that we 
into office, as a result of this whole program, German people 
free election under the program which we developed, and pi 
office a very excellent government which arises out of the Gex 
situation and still is not a Nazi government and still is r 
militarist government. 
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r. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Pollock. Mr. LaFollette. 

r. LaFollette: I’d like to answer the second as to who we’ve 

redited. The people that we put in for instance in denazifica- 

were Germans who were not nazified. Here is a report by 

| Milton H. Myer, who was the Chief of the Civil Administra- 

Division in Hesse, on October 19, ’49. “As further evidence, 

employees of the denazification ministry may be cited. These 

nloyees were guaranteed employment upon the completion of 

ir hapless job. Fifteen hundred have been dismissed; nine 

dred still have to be placed in office.” 

hose were people that we made do a thankless job. And now 
can’t get a job of any kind in the German Government, and 

ja certainty that they’re having a difficult time getting a job 

le in an economy Germany. 

lhat’s the type of reason the airplane doesn’t get off the ground. 

|\that you haven’t got democratic gasoline to put in this plane. 

plause) 

t. Denny: Thank you. Do you want to speak to the same 

t, Dr. Pollock? 

®. Pollock: I merely wanted to say that by the same token 

© are a lot of good Republicans in this country that can’t seem 

‘© put in good places either. (Applause) 

#. Denny: Now, Mr. Taylor. 

‘x. LaFollette: May I say just something else to that? 

. Denny: Yes. / 

. LaFollette: General Patton got in trouble by saying that 

aw no difference between Nazis and non-Nazis and Democrats 

Republicans. I’m sure Dr. Pollock doesn’t want to get in the 

® trouble. (Laughter) 

w. Taylor: I’d like to come back to something that Dr. Pollock 

i in the course of his talk—that the Adenauer Government 

f is a sufficient indication of the success of the denazification 

‘ram. 

ell, it isn’t good enough for me. I suppose it’s perfectly true 

Adenauer and Heuss were not Nazis, but there is certainly 

ty of opposition to the denazification program in the Bonn 

a2rnment. I would have supposed that if anything was generally 

ed upon it is that the inequalities and bad handling of the 

zification program have discredited it in Germany, and I’d like 

Gar Dr. Pollock expand on that. 

». Denny: I think, Dr. Pollock, you’re asked to explain how 

‘can have a free election and yet get the right people. 

ghter) 

| Pollock: I realize the difficulty in getting into discussions of 
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specific cases. I would be the last person to contend that 
denazification program, or anybody’s denazification program, , 
been or even could have been completely successful. 

I do maintain that in the American zone we made a sinc 
effort to carry out the denazification program, and that in | 
zone it was more successful than in any other zone in Germi 
despite all handicaps of Russian noncoéperation, and, some 
opposition on the part of other powers. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you, Dr. Pollock. Now there is 
eager audience of representative American citizens here in Tc 
Hall tonight. So let us get on with our question period. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we'll take a question from this gentleman 
the second row here. 

Man: The charge is made that high Nazis are occupying i 
positions in the present Bonn Government. Is this so and wh 
it allowed? 

Mr. Denny: You’re asking Mr. Taylor that question, are y 
All right, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I guess the short answer is that it shouldn't 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman in the balcony. Yes 

Man: What part does Schacht now play in this new West 
German Government? Hjalmar Schacht? 

Dr. Pollock: He doesn’t play any part. 

Mr. Denny: That’s quick enough. Do you want to talk back 

Man: Yes. 

Mr. Denny: That was a question to Dr. Pollock, and he say, 
doesn’t play any part. Do you want to ask him something é 

Man: Dr. Pollock, isn’t it a fact that, under Ainerican Mili 
Government, he has been officially declared eligible to hold pt 
office? 

Dr. Pollock: I don’t believe there has been a complete endir 
that case against him in Wuerttemberg-Baden. I’m not fir 
informed about that, but that’s my impression. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman over here on 
aisle. 

Man: Mr. LaFollette, since we did not destroy the Ger 
cartels—the master switch—how can we expect a peaceful di 
cratic Germany in the future? 
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r, LaFollette: I think it’s a serious threat to a peaceful demo- 
lic Germany. It’s one of the reasons, I think, why we’ve got to 
cise external controls over Germany for a lot longer than 
joriginally expected to. 

{r, Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman on the aisle. 

‘an: Dr. Litchfield, after four years of military occupation, 
tld you say that the recent resurgence of German nazism, 
jonalism, and anti-Semitism is all part of the sound policy 
vhich you spoke? (Applause) 

7. Litchfield: ’'d like to say in answer to that question that 
‘e’s no doubt on the part of any serious observer in Germany 
that there is a serious nationalism, that there are still Nazis, 
| that there are people who have anti-Semitic views. Nor is 
ye any question but that today Germany is being given an 
tunity to more nearly express its opinions, but that those 
4gons are coming to the fore whereas in the past they were 
* quiet. 

think that the policy question is whether or not you can take 
uillion people in Western Germany and force them, in any 
ionable period of time, to believe exactly what you think 
dless of what that may be. The question is whether or not 
“e pursuing the policy that is best in a democratic society to 
6 change their opinions. 

vhink, if we continue our reorientation work and re-emphasize 
-e'll have a chance to do it. I don’t think you have any chance 
iriving out nazism by attempting to take the millions of people 
‘were nominal Nazis and attempting to prevent them from 
cising any influence in their community. It simply is an 
ssibility. (Applause) 

r. Denny: All right, thank you. In the balcony, a question? 
‘an: Mr. Taylor, will you tell us the present status of Oswald 
and Otto Ohlendorf, and other major German war criminals 
Henced to death in Nuremberg? 

Vr. Taylor: The present status of that is as follows: Oswald 
_ was sentenced to death approximately two years ago in 
ember, 1947; Ohlendorf was sentenced to death in May of 
. The execution of those sentences was delayed pending cer- 
roceedings in the American courts which, so far as I know, 
th now been completed. I know of no further legal reason why 
® executions should not be carried out, though I am un- 
med as to what present intentions are. (Applause) 

-, Denny: Thank you. The gentleman on the aisle, here. 

n: Dr. Pollock, do you really expect democracy to function 
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in Western Germany with so many ex-Nazi leaders holding 
positions in that government? (Applause) 

Dr. Pollock: I’ve already indicated that you cannot expec 
a short period of time, a complete and functioning democracy. 
not believe, and it is not the fact, that high Nazis are holding 
portant places in this West German Government. I said tk 
considered it an achievement that a government was set uj 
the Germans in a full and free election which resulted in a gow 
ment as good as the present one in power. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I recognize in the balcony a gentle, 
who had a good deal to do with the occupation of Gern 
between World War I and II, a Town Hall lecturer, Colone 
Stewart Roddie, of England. Colonel Roddie, could you help us 
here with a question or a comment? 

Colonel Roddie: Well, I think almost everything has been 3 
satisfactorily answered by one gentleman, or by them all. 
there is one little thing which troubles me. The question I w 
ask of any one single gentleman, but of them all. In dealing » 
the present, do we take adequate consideration of the past? 

Mr. LaFollette, I think, said that we should allow German 
breathe and grow, with which I thoroughly approve. We did 
after the first World War. We failed to control the breathing 
the growing. What I would like to know is, in the future, are 
going to control that breathing and growing, or are we g 
to let it run wild? 

It’s all very well, dealing with it as we do just now, but 
future concerns me very, very deeply. (Applause) 

Mr. LaFollette: In the first place, I think, in the reference to 
he got the wrong man. I don’t know what I said about breat! 
and growing. I don’t favor, of course, a lenient peace. I said 
because I don’t believe we have a democratic Germany now, t 
which I can rely, that we must have extraordinarily sti 
external controls. That’s my answer. I recognize the past, 
that’s why I give it. (Applause) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. Dr. Pollock? 

Dr. Pollock: I think we have recognized the experience of 
past as demonstrated by the setting up of the International F 
Authority to control Germany’s greatest natural resources, 
also in the creation of the International Security Board, bot 
which are there functioning in Germany, at the present tim 
continue the controls which the Colonel indicates were desir: 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well there you have it from two of # 

Lady: For Telford Taylor. What proportion of former war g 
factories now make civilian goods in Germany? 
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r. Taylor: I regret, Madam, I cannot answer that question in 

‘ific detail. ’m afraid you'll have to ask one of my associates 

» if he can do better. 

ir. Denny: Can any of you here on the panel tonight answer 
question? What proportion of factories that were manu- 

uring military equipment — armaments — now manufacture 

dian goods? 

. Pollock: I can say that so far as the American zone is con- 

Hed all the plants designated as war plants have been already 

hantled. 

mm: Mr. LaFollette. Why has a resurgence of nazism been 
d by those in authority until recently, and who has been 
pnsible for the policy permitting this resurgence? | 

. LaFollette: My feeling is that we let go of our right to 

om and remove incipient Nazis when they began to show their 

) much too quickly. I think we relied upon a politically un- 

_ uneducated German people to eliminate Nazis before they 

ether the ability or the machinery to do it, and that we failed 

i obligation by not doing that job ourselves. (Applause) 

. Denny: Thank you. Oh, Dr. Litchfield has a comment on 


. Litchfield: Mr. Denny, Id like to reply to that last statement 
Iwas made by Mr. LaFollette. There were many different 
%i m which denazification was attempted in Germany. There 
‘our different zones and there were four different methods. 
Ihwo areas in which it was done most directly by the occupy- 
Howers—that is, the Soviet Zone and the French Zone—are 
Mpnes in which you will find the greatest criticism today by 
Ferman people, by the democratic elements in Germany, of 
Wray in which denazification was undertaken. 

one claims that in the American zone-the denazification 
“ss was undertaken as completely as we might have liked 
Wve done it. But I think you will find general agreement in 
Biany today that the best denazification that was undertaken 
@hat which was undertaken by the Americans who let the 
Mans, themselves, find those in their own communities who 
“those who deserved the penalties. (Applause) 

Nz: Dr. Pollock. Hitler, on order of the military castes—be- 
iiihe only followed their orders—and in order to receive Amer- 
oney, made Germany a bulwark against communism. But 
Wde a certain 1939 pact with Stalin. Why do you imagine that 
vill not do the same thing now? 

Pollock: There happens to be a great deal of difference 
en Hitler and Dr. Konrad Adenauer. (Laughter) 
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Dr. Litchfield: I don’t think there’s much difference betweer 
people who are sitting behind Konrad Adenauer waiting to_ 
control and those who brought Hitler to power. (Applause) — 

Mr. Denny: There are certainly two sides to this question 
right. The lady in the balcony. 

Lady: Mr. Litchfield. Do you think our Government’s ai 
Germany, which now consists of Marshall Plan Funds and 
Army appropriations for food, should exceed that given any ¢ 
Western European country? 

Mr. Litchfield: I’d prefer to answer that question by say: 
think that we’re trying to give every European country wha 
think she requires in order to make her a prosperous and, tl 
fore, a peaceful member of the European community. I don’t t 
we're giving Germany or any of the other countries any 1 
than they require. (Applause) 

Man: Dr. Pollock, on what do you base your statement 
denazification has been more successful in West Germany 
in the other zones; for instance, in the Russian zone? 

Dr. Pollock: By a very careful and thorough study not 
of the figures, but of the experience in the zone itself and in 
many itself. I do not know anybody who has studied this que 
thoroughly zone by zone who doesn’t come to that conelv 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The lady in the center here. 

Lady: Mr. LaFollette. Why was our educational progra 
Germany a failure when we sent teachers who were well tré 
in the American ways and the American education? 

Mr. LaFollette: Well, I think basically it was a failure bec 
very early in the game we had a man who wanted to turn Ge 
education completely upside down and put in American pre 
sive education. Of course, that could not have been done, an 
should never have tried it. That’s one of the basic reasons W 
was a failure. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Taylor has a comment on that 

Mr. Taylor: I’d like to supplement that the question is ne 
competence of the few people we sent who labored very hart 
well. But I see in the paper this morning that Mr. McCloy 
announced a three million dollar program for education. 
amount sounds very nice and big, but if you compare it wit 
total amount that is being spent on the occupation, which 
the neighborhood of 100 times as much, it’s quite apparen 
drop in the bucket. (Applause) 

Man: Mr. Litchfield. What is our policy with regard to re 
ing civil property to persecuted Jews and other Germans? I 
to property seized by the Nazis and subsequently sold. 
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. Litchfield: Well, I gather from your question that you’re 
liar with the military government laws which already exist 
e subject. Our object is to return, to restitute, property as it 
ld be restituted. There has never been any doubt about that 
y. As far as I know, we’ve made every effort to carry it out. 
. Denny: The man wants to talk further. 
n: I would like to know if we are having any success and 
is the German reaction to this policy? 
. Litchfield: Well, there is no question but that there is 
ese German reaction to it. You’d expect that. There always 
€en adverse German reaction. We have had to force it through, 
f my opinion, we’ll have to continue to force it through. 
| Denny: Maybe they can get it behind the Iron Curtain, as 
erstood this summer in Paris that Mr. Andre Maurois’ library, 
a was stolen by Germans in Paris has now turned up in 
noslovakia. And they are advertising that they have Mr. 
= Maurois’ library. (Laughter) 

Litchfield: Mr. Denny, there is something else I’d like to 
ere which I think really deserves correction. There is a 
«! impression, I gather, that the people who man the 
fuer Government today, whether they be in the majority 
er not, are, if not Nazis themselves, at least puppets whose 
are pulled by Nazis. 
nuld like to say, ladies and gentlemen, that I worked very 
v7 with the Bonn Constitutional Convention—that was my 
pal responsibility. I know all of these people who today con- 
* the Adenauer Government. I say to you in all sincerity 
>do not know among those men who are playing important 
oday a single person who either has been a prominent Nazi 
» was closely identified with Nazi interests. 
lhe same time, I think, realistically, we must admit that there 
1questionably forces in Germany which would like to come 
| fore and control these elements. But I say to you that it 
a fact that at the present time the Adenauer Government is 
being seriously threatened by being dominated by Nazi 
ats. 
ust watch these elements but let’s not make the mistake 
iking that they’re dominating the government today. (Ap- 
| 
) 
‘Denny: Thank you, Mr. Litchfield. Dr. Pollock? 
Pollock: I wanted to add one thought with reference to the 
pment of democracy in Germany and an educational pro- 
We must not forget that with the West German Government 
what we can do now is quite different than what we could 
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have done earlier. We now must proceed on the basis of mutu 
‘That means that the people of this country and the peop 
Germany must now find means over and above and beyond 
governments to see that democracy is given a chance. (Apple 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Pollock. Mr. LaFollette? 

Mr. LaFollette: That’s exactly my point: that we should | 
reserved the right to intercede on behalf of democratic elerr 
and we let go our control too soon. Now we can’t get it | 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Litchfield, let’s debate this point out right. 

Mr. Litchfield: Mr. Denny, that sounds very good. I wish I ‘ 
say something that would be as appealing to the audicnay 
ladies and gentlemen, I don’t think that’s a fact. We still hav 
occupation statute which reserves completely German sovere 
in the hands of the occupying powers. There is no legal que 
whatever, but that all the powers we ever had are still res¢ 
to us in the event that we feel that there is sufficient thre 
the democratic forces in Germany that we care to re-exe 
those powers. You have those powers. You’ve not given — 
away, and I’ve never seen any evidence in the four and @ 
years I spent in Germany of a desire to give them away. 
plause) 

Lady: Mr. Taylor, Mr. LaFollette has answered my questi 
part, but I’d like to ask you the question. What constrv 
suggestion do you offer for a greater degree of success in car 
out our foreign policy in Germany? 

Mr. Taylor: I would answer with four things, primarily. Fi 
real education program with adequate financing and ade 
staff, involving all the things that the experts can work out i 
field. 

Second, I believe that an effective system for control ¢ 
Ruhr should have been worked out before the concessions 
made on dismantling and should still be worked out now 

Civil Service reform is the third important point. 

Finally, we should make arrangements for a systematic ex 
with the labor groups and bring them increasingly into the s 
of influence. (Applause) 

Man: Mr. LaFollette. With the mighty Russian Army in 
Berlin, don’t you think that we’d better get the codperation 
German peoples in the West, and get it in a hurry? 

Mr. LaFollette: Yes, and what I want to get is the mass. 
German people who make up an army that shoots the gun 
we haven’t got them now because we’ve repudiated them. 
we do have them, I don’t want to give them guns. (Applar 
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m: Mr. Taylor, does the atom bomb and modern warfare 
: Germany obsolete as a battleground or a future military 
? 
. Taylor: If your question is does it make German potential 
r obsolete, I think definitely not. How this will work out on 
Nattleground business, I can’t quite perceive at the drop of 
at like this. No, I think the answer is that it does not make 
Hany obsolete as a potential military power. 
, Denny: Thank you. The lady with the shawl. 
dy: Dr. Pollock. Why are the leaders of both zones of Ger- 
saving the Nazi officers? Is it in event of a civil war in 
hany? 
| Pollock: What zones are you talking about? There happen 
four zones. 
Uy: The Eastern and the Western. : 
‘Pollock: Well, of course, we have taken no steps whatever 
_ American Zone or in the three western zones to utilize the 
« corps which is there. We could have done so, as the Russians 
one, but we have avoided it because our policy has not been 
>» rearm Germany. (Applause) 
. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Pollock. Now, we shall hear the 
haries of tonight’s question. First, let us hear from Mr. 
Cette. 
Wi LaF ollette: In conclusion, I assert that our actions to date 
Mceen a failure because we have helped create a Germany 
ich it is dangerous for German Democrats to live and one 
; l has alienated the German workers who would make up a 
ian army. We cannot count upon such a Germany as a sound 
Wherefore, we cannot permit it to manufacture armaments, 
Ht this time, maintain an army. (Applause) 
Denny: Thank you, Mr. LaFollette. Dr. James K. Pollock. 
Pollock: I maintain that our present policy is realistic. It is 
Mon practical experience, and has already had good results. 
We winning the postwar battle for Germany against an 
@isive Soviet Union. The basic split between East and West 
}world, which my opponents have ignored, necessarily puts 
Miole German problem in a new perspective. We would be 
i, indeed, in the grim struggle for world peace to throw 
German support which has resulted from our occupation. 


Denny: Thank you, Mr. Pollock. Now Mr. Telford Taylor. 
Taylor: Mr. Pollock and Mr. Litchfield have both sought 
lise the shortcomings of the occupation as necessitated by 
avior of the Russians. In my view, the worst mistake we 
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can make is to give up for any such reason, or to try and 
the Russians in making concessions which will benefit onl 
Germans who are hostile to us and to democracy. 

In conclusion, optimism is a very fine quality, but even th 
beneficent foods and drugs are bad for you if you take too 
of them, and I think Dr. Pollock has given us a very dan 
overdose. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Taylor. Dr. Edward Litchfi 

Dr. Litchfield: I maintain that our German policy is 
because it is based upon all of the sober realities which f 
It recognizes the fact that we must assist democracy in Ge 
for many years to come. It recognizes the fact that it is imp 
to commit 70 million people to second-class citizenship 
creating a bitterness which will destroy the struggling fo 
German democracy. 

It recognizes the fact that Germany is necessary to a pros 
Western Europe, and, therefore, an absolute essential in 
cold war. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Litchfield, Mr. Taylor, Dr. P 
and Mr. LaFollette. Gentlemen, you’ve delineated the p 
beautifully. 

Last week, at the close of our program on the question of 
nition to Communist China, we invited our listeners to 
their opinions on this subject after having heard both sid 
discussed. Up till 4.30 o’clock this afternoon, 6,023 letters ha 
received from all over the United States. Many of these 
contained well-reasoned arguments on both sides, and 
gratulate you, our listeners, once again. 

The results showed that: 1,712 persons, or 28.4 per cent 
whole, favored recognition; while 3,149 persons, or 52.2 pe 
were opposed; 1,162, or 19.4 per cent, expressed no opinio1 

Summarizing: Of those voting, 35 per cent said “yes”; 
cent, “no.” These figures will be submitted to our State 
ment. 

Now next week we turn to a domestic problem which 
genuine concern to all of us, whether we are businessmen, la 
farmers, professional men, or just all-important taxp 
“Would a $100-a-Month Pension for All Retired Persons P 
Real Security?” 

On the affirmative will be the Honorable Maurice J. 
Secretary of Labor, and Robert Nathan, attorney and ecot 
on the negative, Congressman Carl T. Curtis, Republi 
Nebraska, and M. Albert Linton, president of the Pro 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
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